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ARCHIVES AND THE 


HISTORIAN 


F. H. ROGERS 


It was the Wellington Conference of 1950 which included an Archives 
Seminar; possibly the first meeting of New Zealand librarians ever 
gathered together for such a purpose. In the next annual conference 
at Palmerston North an evening session was devoted to archives and, 
as a result, Council was asked to set up an Archives Committee. In 
succeeding conferences in Timaru, Auckland and Nelson, there have 
been seminars where the faithful few have gathered to discuss ways 
and means for the better preservation of archives in New Zealand. 
Now in Wanganui, in this session, archives, or words in manuscript, 
are being considered in conjunction with books. This is as it should 
be, since together they constitute the materials for the historian. 

Even if we look at archives and printed matter outside this Con- 
ference Session the association of these two types of records is an 
important one. | have always advocated that a separation of these 
two media is highly undesirable. That does not imply that librarians 
are the proper people to look after archives. But it is possible that in 
New Zealand where archivists are few, and are likely to be for some 


Mr. Rogers gave this address at the general session of the 1955 Conference 
on the Provision of Material for the Historian. 
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time, librarians may find it necessary to assume this added respon- 
sibility, and thus obliged to acquire new techniques for that purpose. 
IMPROVED STATUS OF NATIONAL ARCHIVES 

In this short paper I propose to give brief mention to the Govern- 
ment or National Archives, and then consider Local Archives, the 
various activities of your Archives Committee, and means whereby we 
can help the historian in this matter. 

When the National Archives was known as the Dominion Archives 
it existed, I can hardly say lived, in some of the attics above the 
General Assembly Library. This accommodation was one of the most 
depressing slums of its kind I have ever seen. It was here that much 
of our priceless, irreplaceable records were housed in conditions every 
bit as bad, if not worse than those which obtain at the Headquarters 
of the National Library Service. 

With very few exceptions our representatives in Parliament have 
failed to concern themselves with the preservation of our national 
records. Ironically, it was the Hope Gibbons fire which helped to 
remind people that all was not well with our national archives. For 
although this fire destroyed a large quantity of priceless records and 
damaged many more, its heat generated wrath in certain New Zealand 
historians, and it produced protests from the New Zealand Library 
Association. It even shocked some of the more normal members of 
the population. 

There may have been no connection between the fire and the 
moving of the National Archives to a better place, but the fact remains 
that the archives staff and some of the records are now housed under 
much better conditions in the Employers’ Federation Building, Wel- 
lington. Moreover, in spite of the severe difficulties under which the 
staff has worked in the past, it is to be congratulated on the admirable 
‘Guide to the Dominion Archives’ published in 1953 and the institution 
of a series of preliminary inventories to the collections.' Even so, there 
is still much to be done, although we can be encouraged by the fact 
that the Government has announced its intention to appoint a Govern- 
ment Archivist. After that, an Archives Act can only be a matter of 
time. 

Thus it is possible to see, at least in part, the future development 
of the National Archives, and I think that we, in the New Zealand 
Library Association, can claim some credit for this most welcome 
improvement in the status of the National Archives during recent 
years. 


THE ARCHIVES COMMITTEE AND LOCAL RECORDS 

When considering local Archives it would seem appropriate to in- 
clude a brief resumé of the activities of the Archives Committee. With 
one exception, the original Committee consisted of Librarians and the 


'1-4 are published; 5-6 are in preparation. 
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Officer in Charge of the Dominion (now National) Archives. Later 
it was felt that the committee would benefit if some local authority 
official, not necessarily a member of the New Zealand Library Asso- 
ciation, could be persuaded to take membership. In this way Mr. 
J. C. Lucas, the Dunedin City Town Clerk, was added to our Com- 
mittee. His role is to pass on to the Municipal Association and the 
Town Clerks’ Institute information relating to our activities in the 
field of local archives. The New Zealand Counties Association has 
also approved of our project, and each county clerk has been asked 
by their association to help us in every way. At this stage it was 
decided to attempt to obtain Government approval for our survey. 
The reply from the Department of Internal Affairs is important since 
it indicates a pattern of approved repositories distributed throughout 
the country. 
‘Another thought that occurs to me is the desirability of having 
one records centre in the principal towns, wherever it is decided 
that records shall be deposited. Again, although this Department 
is not concerned with the central depositing of local body records, 
it is recognized that for practical purposes the concentration of 
both governmental and local body material should best be at 
one point. 
‘Now that Cabinet approval has been given to further steps being 
taken with regard to Government Archives, it is probable that 
definite attention will be paid to local depositories in the near 
future, and a certain amount of consultation between the Library 
Association Committee and this Department will be desirable.’ 
Three important points emerge from this letter. First, it is 
recognized that government archives should be, in some measure, 
decentralized and be located in the principal towns. Second, the 
Department would like to see a concentration of both government and 
local records in such records centres, and third, the New Zealand 
Library Association will be consulted when the question of local 
depositories is under consideration. 

In addition to this letter, the Secretary for the Department of 
Internal affairs was good enough to arrange for a further letter to be 
sent out to all local authorities. It is worth quoting in full, for it 
commends to all local authorities the work of our Association in the 
archives field and indicates an official interest in the preservation of 
records which should be a most welcome assurance for all interested 
parties and bodes well for the future. 

20th October, 1954. 
The Clerk or Secretary, 
All Local Authorities. 
LocaL Bopy ARCHIVES 

The New Zealand Library Association is keenly interested in the 
preservation of archives, and to this end has set up an Archives 
Committee to inquire into the need to preserve documents and the 
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methods of collection and preservation. The Committee’s main project 
at present is a survey of local records of the country. In furtherance 
of this project the various branches of the Association together with 
the Archives Committee are attempting to survey the records of local 
authorities. So far as possible this is being done by personal visits 
to each individual local authority. 

This Department commends to all local authorities the work being 
done by the Association in surveying their records. 

The object of this survey is to discover which of the records that 
local authorities have accumulated (such as minutes, correspondence, 
etc.) are valuable for research. Many of the records that local 
authorities accumulate in the normal course of their activities for their 
own administration, legal, or fiscal purposes come to possess, in the 
course of time, values for research purposes. They may document the 
beginnings and development of communities and the growth of local 
government, they may reflect significant trends in the economic and 
social progress of communities, or they may contain information 
on many fields of local activity, such as communications, transport, 
public utilities, agriculture, or industries. Such records are valuable 
not only because of the light they may throw on such topics but also 
because they are often unique and contain information that is not 
available elsewhere. These records may have lost or may be about to 
lose their original usefulness to the local authorities that accumulated 
them, but it is in the public interest to preserve those that possess 
or that have come through the course of time to possess values for 
research. 

The aim of the New Zealand Library Association is to try to ensure 
the preservation of such records and to make them available to 
research workers in cases where it is proper to do so. In some cases 
this will involve the deposit of these records under mutually agreeable 
conditions in approved institutions, such as libraries and museums. 

This Department fully approves of these aims and strongly recom- 
mends local authorities to co-operate to the fullest extent with the 
New Zealand Library Association in this work, and to refrain from 
destroying records that may possess values for research purposes. Any 
enquiries on this subject may be addressed to this Department or to 
the convener of the Archives Committee of the New Zealand Library 
Association, Mr. F. H. Rogers, Librarian, University of Otago, 
Dunedin. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) A. G. HARPER, 
Secretary for Internal Affairs. 

Branches of the New Zealand Library Association still engaged in 
the survey of local records should be encouraged by this letter, know- 
ing that they can make reference to it when attempting to enlist the 
co-operation of local authorities. 
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GUIDE TO ARCHIVES PRACTICE 

In order to offer a further service to people in need of help con- 
cerning archives, the Archives Committee has almost completed a 
Guide to Archives Practice. The first part of this work considers the 
meaning of archives, followed by descriptions of organizations, 
national, local, semi-public and private which are likely to produce 
records. There is a chapter devoted to the retirement of records, and 
another to cataloguing, calendaring and classification of records. A 
further chapter on the care and repair is followed by a list of archival 
terms and a select bibliography. It is not intended to publish this 
work, but to have a certain number of copies prepared and placed in 
the hands of a limited number of suitable people who will become 
archives consultants and create an advice service for those who seek 
information concerning the care of records. 

During the Wanganui Conference several people asked for a defini- 
tion of archives. Definitions do exist although archives are not easy 
to define. Perhaps the classic definition is supplied by Sir Hilary 
Jenkinson? who stated that, 

‘A document which may be said to belong to the class of archives 
is one which was drawn up or used in the course of an admin- 
istrative or executive transaction (whether public or private) of 
which it itself formed a part; and subsequently preserved in their 
own custody for their own information by the person or persons 
responsible for that transaction and their legitimate successors.’ 

It would be difficult to deny that such a definition provides strict 
limitation of scope, is cumbersome and, at least at first sight, is not 
easy to understand. When Dr. T. R. Schellenberg, Director of Archival 
Management in the United States National Archives and Records 
Service was in New Zealand in 1954, he made no secret of the fact 
that he felt that the modern archivist has need to re-define the meaning 
of the word ‘archives’ in a manner more suited to his needs. He 
suggested that definitions accepted hitherto and propounded by 
European archivists have reference chiefly, if not entirely, to ancient 
archives. His definition of Archives is, 

‘Those records of any public or private institution which are 
adjudged worthy of permanent preservation for reference or 
research purposes and which have been deposited or have been 
selected for deposit in an archival institution.’ 

In point of fact there is not so much difference between the English 
and American definitions. The latter definition is more concise and 
is different in so far that it places the responsibility for determining 
which records are worth permanent preservation with the archivist, 
who must employ a policy of selection. 

The definition attempted in our Guide to Archive Practice avoids 
all reference to selection. This was deliberate since it was felt that 


* Hilary Jenkinson, ‘A manual of archive administration’; new and rev. ed., 
1937, 
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we were dealing with people relatively unusued to archives, and if the 
importance of the subject could be conveyed, much would be accom- 
plished which might otherwise be lost if any attempt was made to 
introduce the somewhat contentious subject of archive selection.* And 
so in the Introductory chapter of our Guide it is stated that, 


‘By Archives are to be understood all those writings which accu- 
mulate naturally during the conduct of affairs of any kind. Their 
distinguishing qualities are their natural “accumulation,” their 
preservation in custody and their relation to each other and to 
the business which produced them.’ 

It is necessary to appreciate that archive quality does not depend 
upon age. Ordinary office papers of today are archives of tomorrow, 
and they all require a like consideration and adequate protection 
should they merit preservation. The chief difficulty about records is 
that, unlike books, they begin as one thing and end up as another. 
They start as ‘documents created in the transaction of business,’ and 
they end, or should end, as potential sources of New Zealand history. 
These stages may, and often do, overlap, while in other cases there is a 
long time lag between them when the value of the records for current 
business has gone and their value as historical material has not 
emerged. Naturally this is a very dangerous period when much de- 
struction takes place —a time when unique historical material may 
be lost forever. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR PRESERVATION 

It is obvious that the records of the Central Government should be 
kept and conserved under statute. There are also encouraging indica- 
tions that some Local Authorities are already depositing their records 
in libraries and museums. It is perhaps appropriate to emphasize at 
this point, that authorities should be urged to deposit their records only 
in institutions that are publicly administered and are permanent. 

When semi-public records, e.g., those of statutory and chartered 
bodies, endowed institutions, public utility organizations, etc., pass out 
of the custody of the body to which they belong, they do so, naturally, 
at the discretion of such body or its executors. The same applies to 
private records, correspondence, family papers, business and _pro- 
fessional records. In these matters, and in the absence of a generally 
accepted code for the guidance of owners and custodians of archive 
groups of any of the kinds mentioned above who may desire to 
deposit them in some public repository, there may be, in the future, 
some conflict of interests between repositories. 

This kind of potential conflict is a matter for amicable settlement 

between the parties concerned, but in the event of there being estab- 


3It is intended to cope with selection policy by issuing Bulletins dealing 
with selection and disposal of records. 
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lished by law a national archives authority, this body might properly 
act as arbitrator. One guiding principle, however, may be affirmed, 
and it is that organically grown archive groups should never be 
broken up, least of all to satisfy the claims of local ambition. It 
must be remembered that the indiscriminate splitting up of archive 
groups for the benefit of local collections means obscuring the evidence 
of former administration. When accepting material, the authority 
taking Over must be prepared to take over en bloc; there must never 
be selection of ‘pretty’ specimens (i.e., the attractive signature, or 
letter written by a local worthy). This leads to the observation that 
archives are not museum objects, and a custodian of records is not 
and must never be a collector of specimens, however interesting in 
themselves they may be. 


DUTIES OF AN ARCHIVIST 


The archivist is an official appointed as custodian and administrator 
of archives. His first duty is, besides that to the authority which he 
serves, to the records entrusted to his care. On him is the onus of 
seeing that they are properly housed, preserved, and calendared or 
catalogued. If he be in charge of an institution to which the public 
has a right of access, he has a further duty to make the records 
accessible to students and to the public generally, under suitable 
arrangements for safeguarding them. The archivist is not appointed 
to extract his records for the sole purpose of writing historical 
monographs based upon their study. It is, therefore, not essential that 
he should be an historian. A good knowledge of history, national and 
local, and particularly administrative, is a valuable qualification, but 
a history degree, coupled with a ‘love of ancient papers’ does not 
make an archivist. In addition to his particular routine duties, it is 
his further interest to promote, in every way he can, the preservation 
of archives generally. Moreover, it must be remembered that the 
conditions suggested above are not peculiar to archivists but concern 
those librarians who are interested in archives to the extent of the 
possible establishment of an archives department under their control. 

Finally, the interests of archival science, and those of professional 
scholarship, can be enormously furthered by readiness to impart and 
exchange the lessons of professional experience. This is a principal 
medium by which a system of professional education can be built up, 
a corpus of experience accumulated, and the wider interests of his- 
torical scholarship promoted. 





INFORMATION REQUESTED 
MeMBERs of the Association are asked to send bibliographical data 
of books concerning Hungary, Finland and Estonia which are avail- 
able in New Zealand libraries to Mr. K, J. Hesz, P.O. Box 666, 
Wellington. 
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The English Public Library and 
Light Fiction 


IN the October issue last year of New Zealand Libraries (17:217-18), 
we printed part of a report in the English trade journal the Bookseller 
of a discussion at a conference of East Anglian librarians at Norwich 
about the merits or otherwise of public libraries supplying light fiction 
rather than, as was suggested by one speaker from the trade, leaving 
it to the bookseller. A few weeks later in the same publication there 
was an interesting exchange of views between some English librarians 
on this subject, revealing an interesting divergence of approach to this 
evergreen topic. As it is a subject which is also of apparently perennial 
interest in this country, we are printing some extracts from the 
exchange of views, as they may not have been seen by many librarians 
in New Zealand. 

On 4 December, Mr. Harold Jolliffe, Borough Librarian, Swindon, 
took up the cudgels on behalf of light fiction. 

It is very strange that librarians should always seem to be 
apologetic about their provision of light fiction. It is especially strange 
in a branch of the local government service, a service which, generally 
speaking, aims to serve the community as a whole. A visitor to a 
park is not asked his reasons for looking at the flower beds; the 
blooms are there for all to enjoy, whether the enjoyment be scientific 
or otherwise. Street lighting sheds its rays on all, the ignorant and 
the knowledgeable, the cultured and the philistine, and education is 
provided at all levels, for the backward child as for the University 
graduate. 

‘Some librarians honestly feel that public funds should not be spent 
on the purchase of ephemeral literature, but far too many, I think 
profess this belief and turn a blind eye on their library shelves where 
it may be found. There is some flavour of hypocrisy about this, 
and I well remember one bookseller, after hearing a librarian speak 
in this way and denying that he bought popular fiction. turn to me 
and say a little injudiciously, “We have been sending him large 
consignments of the stuff for years—unselected.” 

‘SACRED’ NON-FICTION 

‘I cannot, in all truth, understand some of my colleagues, particularly 
those who present a shamefaced air when discussing this problem. 
If their committees have definitely decided to abjure light fiction, 
then their position is clear; but few committees would go so far as 
this. Rather, I feel that a committee would welcome an attempt to 
serve the whole population, knowing full well that the whole population 
pays for its library service. 

‘What is sacred about non-fiction? Much of it, especially in classes 
such as travel, could with some justification be reclassified and placed 
on the fiction shelves. Yet librarians again and again make great 
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play with their percentages, claiming, at times, wonderful figures 
for issues in non-fiction, but when one looks at the problem as a 
whole, a different light begins to shine. Recently, | analyzed one such 
claim and compared the figures with my own. I found that my 
opposite number showed no less than 15°/, more non-fiction issues 
than I did, but when broken down the statistics proved clearly that 
he was lending fewer non-fiction books per head of population. 

‘This surely is the important thing, for it would be quite simple to 
secure a hundred per cent non-fiction issues merely by not stocking 
fiction at all! ... 

‘I believe strongly that the public librarian must give a whole 
service to the population he serves, giving it to the best of his ability 
and without apology. Fiction is but one subject, but it should receive 
the same care and attention in selection and distribution as other 
classes. Let us, therefore, buy and lend light fiction, treating it according 
to demand in the same way as travel and biography, religion and 
philosophy, historical tale and classic romance. Let us present, 
too, the whole range of fiction, the “heavy” as well as the “light”, 
and, I might add also, let us buy as many new novels as we can, 
but that is another story.’ 

Mr. B. Donne-Smith, chairman of the Eastern Branch of the Book- 
sellers’ Association, who had originated the original discussion reported 
earlier, made the first reply on 11 December: 

‘It is indeed helpful of Mr. Jolliffe, when discussing the matter 
of professional ethics (such as the expenditure of public funds upon 
ephemeral literature), to open with a reference to Kathleen Ferrier. 
For it is doubtful if anyone, in any profession, has ever exhibited 
a truer sense of vocation. It is quite impossible even to imagine that 
beloved singer stooping to crooning or bebop even by wav of obedience 
to the principle advocated by Mr. Jolliffe, of catering for all tastes. 
She did, in fact, her stuff. 

‘So, surely, should the public library do its stuff, which is, as Mr. 
Jolliffe points out, to “serve the public”. Now: to pander to the 
public by feeding it “Romance”, “Mysteries” and “Westerns” is, I 
suppose, a service of a sort, but clearly it is a service falling within 
the province of the tradesman (in this case the bookseller) rather than 
within the province of a professional body such as the Library 
Association. To illustrate this in another field of human need: while 
I would readily apply to the National Health Service for a bottle 
of Brand’s Essence, I certainly should not have the hardihood to 
seek from the same source a bottle of brandy. 

‘The case for the inclusion in public library stocks of light fiction, 
as presented by Mr. Jolliffe, is balanced on a precarious tripod of two 
arguments and a gibe. The arguments are. 

‘I. That it is not practicable to separate “light” and “serious” fiction. 

‘2. That if the public library is to fulfil its function of improving 
public taste, it must supply the “easy” stuff in order to have a sort 
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of kindergarten from which those ripe for promotion can be pushed 
up. 

‘The first argument is the result of that constant impediment to 
all real progress, that inveterate weaver of Gordian knots—the trained 
mind. . . . No one wants an “Index Expurgatorius”, for it is not 
in the least to be expected that all public libraries should eschew 
the same “light fiction”. But if, by and large, a body of experienced 
book selectors cannot tell the difference between Hadley Chase and 
Handley Cross, then we may as well give up the art of literary 
assessment altogether. 

‘The second argument, the need for a clutter of low-brows in the 
public library for the purpose of converting them into discriminating 
readers, is a better one. It might even have something in it if there 
existed a crying need to find something on which to expend excessive 
library grants. But is there all that margin in the book fund? Certainly 
the eagerness with which most public librarians will examine any 
really good reminder list does not lead one to suppose that this is 
the case. . 

There was comment in the same issue in a letter from another 
bookseller, Mr. C. R. Milne, of Dartmouth. He wrote: 

‘Education, says Mr. Jolliffe, is provided at all levels. Precisely. 
No one, so far as I know, has objected to free education. Likewise, 
no one has objected to a public library’s providing educational books. 
But because we have free education, we do not, therefore, have free 
cinemas competing with commercial cinemas; there is no Welfare 
State Cricket Club to lure the crowds from the turnstiles at Lord’s 
and the Oval; no Government Pool allows us to dispense with those 
weekly postal orders that so adversely affect our net profit; no 
public-house offers free drinks on the ratepayer. Why then should 
there be free Westerns and romances?. . . 

‘The whole trouble, it seems to me, lis in the fact that the success 
or failure of a public library is measured by the number of issues 
it makes during a year. This may be a convenient criterion in many 
ways, but it is one that can only lead to greater and greater competition 
with the commercial library in providing entertainment for the masses. 

‘Personally, I would like to see public libraries confine their energies 
(and our money) to two fields: good children’s books, since we should 
do all we can to cultivate the reading habit in the young; and 
reference and technical books and standard works, since these are 
not elsewhere readily available. And we should be able to find a 
comprehensive and up-to-date range of the above not just in our 
County Town but in every town.’ 

In the issue of 18 December, a Public Librarian was found to 
expound the other side of the case to Mr. Jolliffe. Mr. John E. V. 
Birch, Public Librarian, Taunton, wrote: 


‘The definition of the function of the public library is not primarily 
a cultural problem, but a political one in the broadest sense of the 
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word “political”. The public library is a public service and the basic 
problem (and so the first question) is what do public services provide? 
Now one’s answer to this question will depend upon one’s views 
on the nature of society and the function of governments. If one 
believes that in an ideal society the governing body should manage 
everything, then one’s view of the function of public services (including 
the public library) will be rather like Mr. Jolliffe’s. If, on the other 
hand, one believes that governments should intervene as little as 
possible, then one’s view of public services will be rather like mine. 

‘My own view is that there are certain things which are vitally 
important to the nation’s health and well-being, and which cannot 
(must not, or should not) be left to private enterprise. Such things 
should be managed or provided as community responsibilities. Apart 
from these things, however, there is nothing in which the government 
must meddle, except in so far as it may be necessary in certain cases 
to undertake the provision or management of desirable things because 
no one else will provide or manage them. 

‘Now in which of these two categories are we to place the public 
library as a public service, which is what it is? If you hold similar 
views to mine concerning the function of governments, and if you 
do not regard books as something which must be provided by govern- 
ments and governments only, then you will unhesitatingly say that 
the public library belongs to the second category. In other words, 
the public library is concerned with providing books only in so far 
as they are not provided adequately (and this is an important 
qualification) by other, and non-governmental, agencies. 


‘And this is how we are concerned with light fiction. Mr. Donne- 
Smith asks that its provision should be left to the trade. I do not 
think it would be right to give any such wholesale assurance. What 
we could do and should do is to give the lowest degree of emphasis 
in our book selection to those categories of reading for which abundant 
and cheap provision is made by commercial libraries. . . . 


‘Most, if not all, public libraries have a long way to go yet before 
they can claim to be satisfying every reasonable demand, and while 
this is so they should concentrate upon those demands which are not 
catered for by any other agency. But suppose that a public library 
is catering adequately for all such demands, should the librarian still 
press for more public money so that he can drive the commercial 
libraries ‘out of existence, for that is what it really amounts to? 
If he believes that all things should be provided by governments, or 
that books are things which must be provided by governments and 
only governments, yes; but if he does not believe these things, then he 
should say: “We have reached the limit of our function as a public 
service,” and resist the temptation to compete. . . .’ 

This drew a reply from another librarian, Mr. George A. Carter, 
Borough Librarian, Warrington: 
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‘In the meantime those who derive their livelihood from commercial 
libraries complain that they suffer from unfair competition from 
those public libraries that issue light fiction. Is this, then, something 
that public libraries have started to do since commercial libraries 
came into being, or not? Not at all. Most of the commercial libraries 
with which we are familiar nowadays have sprung into existence 
within my lifetime. Did librarians ever complain that these new 
creations threatened to take the bread from their mouths? On the 
contrary, | well remember librarians saying that pressure would be 
relieved by these undertakings, and that they would gladly see as 
many readers of light fiction as possible transferring their affection 
to the “twopenny libraries”. 

‘Certainly I cannot imagine any local authority being able or willing 
to enter into competition with such libraries. That would necessitate 
a public library branch (however small) at every street corner and 
market stall where books are now loaned on a subscription basis 
by newsagents, booksellers or others. It is unthinkable that such 
competition will ever be contemplated, and I cannot understand why 
the proprietors of commercial libraries are worried. Perhaps in 
company with the cinemas and pubs, they are feeling the effects 
of television. . . . 

‘The first Public Libraries Act of 1850 began: “Whereas it is 
expedient to promote the establishment and extension of public 
libraries, and to give greater facilities than now exist for extending 
Public Museums of Art and Science, in Municipal Boroughs, for the 
Instruction and Recreation of the People”. 

‘Instruction, amusement and recreation. That is the broad basis 
on which public libraries were founded by Act of Parliament, and it is 
on that broad basis that they have been developed for over a century. 
I suggest that it is the best possible basis for their future development 
if the interests of everyone concerned (people, publishers, booksellers 
and librarians) are to be best served.’ 

The original contributors having retired from the field, the exchange 
of views concluded with a further contribution from Mr. Birch and 
a final reply by Mr. Carter. 

After regretting Mr. Carter’s tone, Mr. Birch went on: 

‘The points which he does raise are administrative problems arising 
out of the policy which I advocate, and they should be dealt with 
as such after the problem of policy has been settled . . . 

‘Fortunately, Mr. Carter’s contribution is to some extent redeemed 
by two interesting new points which he raises. He cannot understand 
why the commercial librarian worries about our competition. But if 
Mr. Carter accepts my definition of a public service (and he nowhere 
repudiates or confutes it), then the commercial libraries’ concern 
is seen to be quite reasonable. Something in the neighbourhood of 
250,000,000 fiction issues are recorded annually by public libraries, 
and if even one-fifth of these are issues of light fiction (and Mr. 
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Carter knows that this is an absurdly low estimate), it represents 
quite a lot of business lost to the commercial library. And it is 
business which, in my opinion, the commercial library should have. 
There was some justification for our providing light fiction before 
the advent of the commercial library; there is none now. Unless, of 
course, you do not believe in private enterprise where books are 
concerned. .. .” 

Mr. Birch also queried the meaning of such terms as ‘recreation’ 
and ‘amusement’ as used in the Acts of 1845 and 1850 quoted by 
Mr. Carter. 


Mr. Carter’s final word appeared in the Bookseller of 15 January 
1955: 


‘ 


. | now look forward with eager anticipation to the day when 
Mr. Birch will persuade the BBC Television Service that it must 
allow the Independent Television Authority to provide all television 
programmes that are entertaining in the slightest degree. 

‘Unlike Mr. Birch, I consider the public library service in all its 
aspects to be of vital concern to the nation’s well-being and happiness. 
Unlike Mr. Birch, I do not consider that this view precludes private 
enterprise which, in my opinion can, and does, supplement municipal 
activity. 

‘The public library service is authorized by Acts of Parliament, 
and Parliament recognized from the outset that the service should 
provide for Instruction, Amusement and Recreation. It is paid for by 
the whole body of ratepayers, who are thereby entitled to feel that 
the public library service can provide something of interest and value 
to them. If, therefore, a factory worker, a housewife, a business 
executive, or student of philosophy, feels that he is going to be made 
happier or more contented by reading a detective story or a thriller, 
I feel that the public library is performing a useful service by providing 
such literature. 

‘Fortunately my book fund enables me to provide all the technical, 
cultural and educational literature that is necessary as well as the 
literature of a purely entertaining or recreational character. . . .’ 


REGISTRATION SCHEME 


DISCUSSION AT ANNUAL MEETING 


THe Registration rules as finally adopted at the Annual Meeting of 
the NZLA at Wanganui on February 25th were published in the last 
issue. As they have been the subject of much work and discussion 
during the last three years, the final debate on them has more than 
usual interest, and a summary of it is printed below. The minutes of 
the Annual Meeting, to be published later, do not actually include 
Speeches made at the meeting. 
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The notices of motion relating to the establishment of a register 
of Associates and Fellows was introduced by Mr. W. J. McEldowney, 
convener of the Committee on a Register of Qualified Librarians. He 
said that the last Annual Meeting had approved the principle of 
Registration and that the committee’s work during the year had been 
concentrated on finalizing its detailed proposals. The proposals before 
the meeting provided for an evaluation, not only of the training but 
of the experience and work which followed that training. The training 
qualification was taken as a necessary preliminary, and then before 
the librarian was granted a charter as a qualified librarian he was 
required to undergo a period of cadetship in which he must show 
that he had the ability to put his knowledge to work. Whether he 
did have the necessary ability and other qualifications would be deter- 
mined by a Credentials Committee made up of the most respected 
members of the profession. It would not be sensible for the meeting 
to attempt, by amendments to the proposals, to change the main 
features of the scheme, because that would lead to badly drafted 
rules which probably would not work. He suggested therefore that 
those who were opposed to the scheme should vote against the first 
notice of motion with regard to the establishment of a register. He 
then read the results of the ballot taken to determine the opinion of 
the membership as a whole — out of 341 votes cast, 262 were in 
favour and 79 against. Mr. McEldowney then moved the first notice 
of motion: ‘That Rule 2 of the Rules of the NZLA be amended by 
adding after para. (iii) a new paragraph, (iiiA) As a means of fur- 
thering the objects set out in para. (iii) to institute associateships and 
fellowships of the Association, and establish a register of associates 
and fellows.’ The motion was seconded by Mr. R. N. O'Reilly. 

Mr. C. W. Collins said that the results of the ballot should not 
prejudice the issue. He thought that Mr. McEldowney had overlooked 
a third method of voting. There might be those who were in favour of 
some form of registration at some future date who might quite well 
vote in favour of the first notice of motion, and yet vote against the 
second notice of motion so that there could be further discussion for 
another year and the proposals could be knocked into shape a little 
more carefully. 


Mrs. S. Shea supported Mr. Collins. She thought his doubts were 
justified. She thought the people who had drawn up the scheme had 
the best of intentions, but she rather felt the scheme might misfire, and 
she appealed to all those who shared her misgivings to vote against 
both notices of motion. There had been too much apathy about the 
proposals — the voting figures showed that. Apathy was worse than 
voting the wrong way: everyone should express an opinion. 

Miss S. M. Foote said that as one of the delegates from Otago she 
ought to express a view that was current there. It was felt by many 
that it might have been better to insist that the diploma of the Library 
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School should not be given until a candidate had completed two years 
satisfactory work in the profession, and that the Association should 
fight for recognition of New Zealand qualifications abroad, rather 
than tidy up the present confusion caused by two schemes of training. 
Members of the Otago Branch also tended to feel doubtful about the 
judgment of any Fellows who were appointed, no matter what their 
integrity, because they simply could not know the day to day work 
of every candidate who might present himself. It would be impossible 
for them to know whether a person had improved. 

Mr. R. N. O'Reilly said that he hoped the meeting would pass at 
least the first motion without a great deal more discussion, because 
most of the arguments raised had been arguments about the rules and 
not against the principle of registration. 

Mr. G. T. Alley said that it seemed to him that the meeting had 
more or less a mandate from the whole Association. The fact that the 
number of postal votes was not very large should not be given undue 
weight. Approximately the same number of votes were cast as were 
cast in the postal ballots for the election of the Council. He com- 
mented on Mr. Collins’ counsel of waiting, and pointed out that the 
scheme had been fully discussed for three years now, and he felt sure 
that no irreparable damage would be caused by at least trying it. 
There might be a period of adaptation, but the Annual Meeting would 
always have power to amend and to modify. The proposals before the 
meeting represented an important step forward and were consequential 
upon the decision taken at the 1945 conference in Wanganui recom- 
mending the establishment of the library school. He was in favour 
of the motion. 

Mr. D. C. Pryor said that he thought it was possible that many of 
the local bodies had not exercised their votes in the postal ballot 
because they felt the proposals were something which concerned 
mainly the professional members. He thought, however, that it was 
the duty of local authority representatives to do everything possible 
to improve the status of librarianship. Moreover the scheme had the 
advantage of giving municipalities faced with the task of appointing 
staff further knowledge of the ability of candidates. He had the con- 
currence of his authority in voting for the proposals. 

Mr. H. E. Carey (New Plymouth) also spoke in favour of the 
proposals because they would give librarians a professional status. 

Mr. K. A. R. Horn moved ‘That the motion be amended by the 
addition of the words “administer and control by rules or otherwise” 
after the words “to institute.’ Seconded by Mr. G. B. Bertram. On 
the motion of Messrs. Collins and A. G. Bagnall, the amendment was 
put, and carried. 


Mr. McEldowney replied to the points raised in the discussion. 
The opinion poll had been taken to give those who would not be 
represented at the annual meeting an opportunity to express their 
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opinions, and a strong vote had been cast in favour of the proposals. 
There had been several nests of opposition to the scheme, and he 
thought it was possible that people in those places felt their opinion 
was representative of opinion elsewhere. But throughout New Zealand 
only 79 votes had been cast against the proposals. Those who did not 
vote would not be those who were opposed to the scheme, but would 
be those who were willing to let the vote go as the most enthusiastic 
people wanted it to go. 

The motion as amended was put and declared carried on the voices. 

Mr. McEldowney then moved the second notice of motion: ‘That 
in pursuance of Rule 2(iiiA) of the NZLA the Rules for the Institu- 
tion and granting of Associateships and Fellowships of the NZLA as 
set out in document no. 1955/3 be approved, and the necessary action 
taken to put them into operation.’ He said that the Association now 
had power to establish a Register. The Registration Committee had 
worked for three years on the rules set out in document 1955/3, and 
except for minor amendments which would be brought forward, the 
meeting should either accept the scheme as it was, or reject it alto- 
gether and refer the matter back to the Registration Committee. In 
presenting its proposals, the Registration Committee made no apology 
for the fact that evaluation was required or for the fact that it would 
be done by a Credentials Committee. These features were the key to 
the whole scheme. The existence of the Library School Diploma and 
the Association’s Certificate had already had a great effect on the 
attitude of employing authorities and others towards the profession. 
The existence of the Associateship as provided for in the rules would 
have an even more marked effect, though it was hard to predict just 
how great the effect would be. Library authorities would still wish to 
know details of the kind of work on which a librarian had been 
engaged, but the Charter would give an assurance that the work done 
and experience gained had been good. There would be no question 
of forcing local authorities to employ associates, but, as with salary 
scales and building standards, the Association would in effect be giving 
an advisory service. The scheme was not perfect, but he felt the 
time had come to put it into operation. The motion was seconded by 
Mr. R. N. O'Reilly, and the meeting then went into Committee to 
enable the rules to be divided for discussion. 

The rules set out in 1955/3 were then considered clause by clause, 
and a number of amendments, some of them by the Registration 
Committee, were proposed. On coming out of Committee, Miss M. 
S. Fleming moved as an amendment to Mr. McEldowney’s original 
motion ‘That the rules for the institution and granting of associate- 
ships and fellowships of the NZLA be adopted subject to scrutiny 
by the Legislation Committee.’ Seconded by Mrs. M. M. Dreaver. 

Mr. Alley raised an objection to the procedure proposed, which 
would give the Legislation Committee power to change a decision of 
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the Annual Meeting. Miss Fleming then withdrew her motion, and 
with the consent of Mrs. Dreaver, substituted the following words: 

‘That all words after “That” be deleted, and the following substi- 
tuted: “Under Rule 2(iiiA) of the NZLA, the Rules for the Institution 
and Granting of Associateships and Fellowships of the NZLA as set 
out in document no. 1955/3 be approved as amended in committee 
and the necessary action taken to put them into operation”.’ 

This amendment was put and carried, becoming the motion before 
the meeting. 

Mr. Collins then moved a further amendment: ‘That S(iii) be 
referred to the next annual meeting.’ Seconded by Mr. G. H. Briggs. 

Mr. Alley said that he thought the technique of putting off should 
be reserved for things which it was clearly and quite unmistakably 
desirable to have put off. The Annual Meeting had put it off the 
previous year, and he thought it would be ridiculous to put it off again 
after three years’ work by the Committee. He could think of no 
better example of how democracy was supposed to work than the way 
in which the proposals for registration had been canvassed. 

Mrs. Shea spoke in support of the amendment moved by Mr. 
Collins, and said that the Canterbury Branch had not yet had an 
opportunity of discussing the amended rules which members were 
now being asked to express an opinion on. Although she agreed with 
Mr. Alley that democracy was in some measure of being satisfied, 
she felt that on a major issue such as the one before the meeting there 
could be no harm in thinking it over for a further period. 

It was moved by Mr. Bagnall, seconded by Mr. J. O. Wilson, that 
the amendment be put. This was done, and a count of hands called 
for. 17 votes were cast in favour of the amendment, and the majority, 
well over fifty, voted against. The amendment was therefore declared 
lost. 

The original motion, as amended, was then put and declared carried 
on the voices. 

On the motion of Mr. D. C. Pryor, seconded by Mr. G. T. Alley, a 
vote of thanks to those who had worked so hard in drafting and 
amending the proposals was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. McEldowney replied on behalf of the Registration Committee, 
the members of which were included, among others, in the vote of 
thanks. He appealed to everyone to help the Credentials Committee 
which would have a much harder task than the Registration Com- 
mittee had had. Members should give them the credit of acting with 
good will and act with good will towards them. 








IMMIGRANTS AND FREE 
BORROWING PRIVILEGES 


REPORT OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE COMMITTEE 


THe Committee was asked by Council to ‘examine the conditions 
under which free membership of public libraries is granted to immi- 
grants.’ This question, it will be remembered, was originally raised 
by the Wellington Branch. 

The larger free city libraries and a number of others were 
circulated, and from the replies received it would appear that libraries 
in general follow one of two courses in making conditions for free 
membership; either they require three months’ residence in the city 
or borough, or even the mere intention of doing so; or else they 
require that their borrowers are first registered on the District Electors’ 
Roll. It is, of course, in the latter cases that difficulties may arise, 
and discrimination appear to exist. The smaller libraries do not seem 
to follow this course. Enquiries in the case of smaller libraries were 
also made through one of the offices of the Country Library Service, 
which had not heard of any such cases of discrimination. Two large 
city libraries, Auckland and Wellington, do in fact require enrolment 
on the District Electors’ Roll as a prior condition of registration as 
free borrowers. The qualifications for inclusion on a District Electors’ 
Roll are that a person is (a) a ratepayer or (b) that he has been a 
resident of New Zealand for twelve months and of the district con- 
cerned for three months, and is either of British birth or is a natural- 
ized British subject. In the case of foreign immigrants, five years’ 
residence in the country is required before naturalization may be 
granted. In Wellington, provision is made to overcome this difficulty, 
and foreign immigrants are permitted free borrowing privileges once 
they have fulfilled the same residential requirements as other persons 
coming to Wellington, but a letter is required in each case from the 
appropriate diplomatic representative to the effect that they are in this 
country with the intention of reasonably permanent residence. 

It would appear therefore that such discrimination as does exist 
has a legalistic basis in being linked with the requirements for inclusion 
on the District Electors’ Roll, and is not an intentionally discriminatory 
act as such. At the same time, there are points of principle raised 
which should be considered. 

(1) It is in the interests of the country that every effort should be 
made to assimilate foreign-born immigrants as much as possible, and 
one way in which they can be assisted is through the local public 
library. In this respect, the first few years are the most vital, the 
years before naturalization, when every help should be given to 
immigrants adapting themselves to new ways of living, new customs, 
manners, etc. 
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(2) As the City Librarian, Wellington, says in his reply: “The 
underlying principle is, of course, that to get free service he must be 
contributing towards the cost of the libraries, and not be a mere 
transient.’ The corollary of this is that if he is so contributing, a 
person should receive free borrowing privileges, and not be deprived 
of his share of library service. It has always been argued that all 
residents of a district are either directly or indirectly contributors to 
the support of libraries through rating, and are therefore entitled to 
free service where it is provided, whether actually ratepayers or not. 
On this analogy, therefore, it is difficult to see why libraries cannot 
in general follow the practice of those which require merely three 
months’ residence in the city or borough, without further inquiring 
into their status. On a further analogy, immigrants to this country 
pay taxation, but are not entitled to be on the Electoral Rolls for 
Parliamentary elections until they have fulfilled the same conditions 
as for District Electors’ Rolls (apart from ratepayers); yet they are 
not excluded from the benefits of such taxation — social security 
benefits, free education, etc., and while they are contributors to local 
taxation, it does not seem right that they should be refused locally 
provided services. 

While recognizing, therefore, that such discrimination as may 
appear to exist is probably more theoretical than actual, the Committee 
recommends that Council should urge all public libraries to adopt a 
policy of admitting immigrants, both British and foreign-born, to free 
membership as widely and as early as possible after they have come 
to this country. 

(This report was received and the recommendation contained 
endorsed by Council at its meeting of 22nd February 1955. It 
subsequently received the endorsement of the Local Authorities 
Section, and is to be circulated to all Local Authorities likely to be 
affected.) 


STANDING EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


NOTES ON MEETING OF 18 MAY 1955 

Present: H. W. B. Bacon (in the chair), G. T. Alley, A. G. Bagnall, 
E. H. Leatham, W. J. McEldowney, H. G. Miller, E. H. Wright, 
D. M. Wylie and the Secretary. 

Indecent Publications Amendment Act: The Secretary read a letter 
from the Minister of Justice, dated 26 April, stating that the Associa- 
tion’s representations had been referred to the Committee of the 
House considering the report of the Special Committee on Moral 
Delinquency and reviewing the legislation which had been passed as 
a result of it. The letter was received. 
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Applications to Department of Internal Affairs for Grants: A letter 
from the Acting-Secretary for Internal Affairs, stating that an applica- 
tion from the Association for a grant to be used for the purchase of a 
house would not be likely to meet with approval, was received. 

After some discussion of this letter and of the Association’s other 
application for a grant for general purposes, it was resolved that a 
deputation consisting of the Convener of the Finance Committee, 
the Hon. Secretary and the Secretary, approach the Acting Secretary 
for Internal Affairs to discuss both applications made to the Depart- 
ment. 

International Book Design Exhibition, 1951: The Secretary reported 
that a catalogue of the books comprising the New Zealand entry in 
the exhibition had been prepared, with an introduction written by 
Mr. J. R. Cole. The books were being circulated to libraries, starting 
at Auckland, where they would be on display during the Auckland 
Festival of the Arts. The report was received, and it was resolved that 
Mr. Cole and the Secretary be thanked for the work they had put 
into the preparation of the catalogue. 

An Elementary Guide to Archive Practice: The Secretary reported 
that the Archives Committee had completed the final draft of the 
Elementary Guide to Archive Practice. It was agreed that details of 
publication and distribution of the Guide be considered at the July 
meeting of the Standing Executive Committee and that in the meantime 
the Secretary be authorized to go ahead with the work of typing 
stencils. 

Draft Programme for 1956 Conference: A draft programme for 
the 1956 conference was received. It was resolved that the draft 
programme be circulated to Branches and Sections for comments, and 
that the comments received be referred to the Programme Committee 
for a further report before the September Council meeting. 

Temporary Assistant for NZLA Office: The action of the Secretary 
in obtaining temporary assistance during the school holidays was 
approved. 

Applications for Grant of Associateships: The Secretary reported 
that application forms had been circulated fairly widely to Branches 
and Libraries with a note stating that the Credentials Committee would 
be meeting in July to consider applications. It was resolved that the 
Registrar be authorized to refer applications to the Credentials 
Committee as they come in. 


COMMUNICATION 


INDEX-GUIDE TO THE MINUTES AND CORRESPONDENCE 
OF A COLLEGE LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


AUCKLAND UNIversITY COLLEGE LIBRARY: 
Our Library Committee’s Reports (which are in fact its minutes) 
and the Committee correspondence, have long needed a_ better 
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approach. Very little time can be given to documenting such records, 
and after some thought we decided to abandon the old index of 
unlimited specific headings in favour of about half-a-dozen classes, 
general or specific according to the need. They trample on principles 
of classification, and are these: 

Administration 

Books and other library material 

Buildings 

Finance 

Government 

New Zealand Library Association 

Periodicals 

Staff 

The groups are arbitrary and represent nothing more than the way 
we are used to thinking of things here. 

Under each is told the story, month by month, or year by year, 
of the troubles that raised their heads and how we cut off, tied bags 
over, Or Otherwise suitably dealt with them. Agenda, of course, are 
usually difficulties; joys and triumphs seldom come before a committee 
and rarely make the minutes. These stories are like the contents 
note on a catalogue card, and several years of action can usually be 
recorded on one ‘five by three’. 

In about two minutes all the Administration entries for the last 
nine years can be scanned and the development of hours of opening, 
accessions lists or book-selection procedure followed. We have just 
established a book bindery, and looking at the cards I see that the 
first administration entry is “3/10/46 Bindery”, and the last “30/6/54 
Binding of periodicals”. Among the forty-two other entries are ten 
more on this subject. The figures give the dates of the Committee 
minutes or of the letter, and the sequence of notes rather resembles 
a diary. We have kept the records for minutes and correspondence 
separate (though we use the same heads) so that each, if necessary, 
can accompany its relevant documents to a meeting. 

Advantages already noticed are: ease of comparison of minutes 
with correspondence; a history, overall or of one topic, can be surveyed 
in a minute or two; the ‘diaries of contents’ are flexible, within the 
main classes where flexibility is needed, and portable. 

In either case, of course, a new entry should be made as soon as a 
document is filed. 

Though we got ideas for the headings from Thornton’s Tabulation 
of Librarianship, and although different libraries will have different 
needs, it is suggested that fewer than ten groups will suit most libraries 
with relatively small business and that the plan may solve a problem 
for some colleague elsewhere. 
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FICTION LIST Te 
i 
MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO NZLA LIST \ 
I 
TITLE GRADINGS AND ‘ 
AUTHOR GRADINGS RECOMMENDATIONS | 
A Standard A Highest level: wholly free : 
AB Popular—fair standard Ab Second level: mainly free Va 
|A| Promising AB_ Third level: equally free and 
B Popular rental 
aB Fourth level: mainly rental 
POPULARITY ab Fifth level: no particular re- 
is indicated by asterisks (maxi- commendation 
mum three) after the title B-Stock commercial level: - 
gradings. whoily rental 
oO May cause offence 
Co 
a ( 
l. STANDARD TITLES BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS. , 
Boyd, Martin, 1893-. AB. A diffi- Newby, Percy Howard, 1918-. The 
cult young man. Cresset, 1955. picnic at Sakkara. Cape, 1955. 
12s. 6d. ‘Urbane and witty and 12s. 6d. ‘Mr. Newby, that most 
eminently civilized. Subtle and painstaking and worthwhile of Eu 
beautifully observed social intelligent post-war novelists .. . 
comedy’ of county families in This is an ambitious book, full 
England and rich farmers in of light and shade and obliquity.’ 
Australia just before World War —Maurice Richardson, NSN 
I.—TLS 6-5-55. AB**. 14-5-55. Ab**. 
Cary, Arthur Joyce Lunel, 1888-. Parry, Dennis, 1912-. [AB] Sea of 
A. Not honour more. Joseph, glass. Hamilton, 1955. 12s. 6d. 
1955. 12s. 6d. ‘The third book ‘Oddly amusing. Its theme . . . 
in the series about Lord Nimmo, is not new . . . but the atmos- H. 
the Liberal demagogue . . . an phere which Mr. Parry generates 
impression of rather strained . is distinctly original. If he 
contrivance, as if Mr. Cary had could have told a sensible story, 
been forcing his imagination. — this might have been something 
Maurice Richardson, NSN to enthuse about.’-—Maurice 
23-4-55. Ab**. Richardson, NSN 14-5-55. AB**. 
Des Passos, John Roderigo, 1896-. Pavese, Cesare, 1908-1950. A. The 
A. Most likely to succeed. Hale, political prisoner. Owen, 1955. 
1955. 10s. 6d. ‘In view of its 12s. 6d. “Typical in its uneasy 
author’s deservedly great reputa- searching for a standard of per- H 
tion . . . saddening in the ex- sonal values, of the doubts felt 
treme.’-—Walter Allen. NSN by those Italian writers who at 
7-5-55. AB*. first opposed Fascism and then 
Hyams, Edward Solomon, 1910-. pea ee ge ap 
A/AB. The Slaughterhouse in- bi A - : 
former. Longmans, 1955. 12s. Selvon, Samuel, 1924-. A. An 
6d. ‘Though it provides plenty island is a world. Wingate, 1955. 
of fun, the book lacks the 12s. 6d. ‘Has a genuine talent. 
essential narrative focus.’— He handles the Trinidadian way H 
Maurice Richardson, NSN 14-5- of speech brilliantly..—Maurice 
$5.. AB*. Richardson, NSN 23-4-55. Ab*. 
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Templeton, Edith. AB. This charm- psychological and emotional 


ing pastime. Eyre and Spottis- undertones than that of his 
woode, 1955. 12s. 6d. ‘Her latest predecessors [Rider Haggard 
novel is an enticing guide to and John Buchan].—TLS 29-4- 
Sicily rather than a study of the 55. AB**. 
passions it professes to expound.’ Wilkins, William Vaughan, 1894-. 
—TLS 6-5-55. AB*. AB. Valley beyond time. Cape, 
Van der Post, Laurens, 1906-. AB. 1955. 12s. 6d. ‘The author of 
Flamingo feather. Hogarth, this fantasy does . . . nearly hit 
1955. 12s. 6d. ‘Although cast in his target . . . at the end of his 
a Straightforward narrative form, story of the other-dimensional 
his story carries many more world. —TLS 29-4-55. AB*. 


2. SELECTED TITLES BY NEW AUTHORS AND IMPROVED 
TITLES BY OTHER AUTHORS. 


Cope, Jack. The fair house. Mac- American small town.’—Richard 
Gibbon & Kee. 1955. 13s. 6d. Lister, NSN 16-4-55. AB**. 
‘Powerfully and finely compas- Hougron, Jean. The fugitive; tr. 
sionate first novel on one of the from French by Mervyn Savill. 
classic themes of modern tragedy Hurst and Blackett, 1955. 10s. 6d. 

. South Africa, and as with all *‘M. Hougron’s masters are, I 
true tragedy, it possesses a cer- should say, Simenon certainly, 
tain timeless quality. —TLS 6-5- Cramus possibly, perhaps also 
55. Ab*. Graham Greene, but their in- 

Eustis, Helen, 1916-. The fool fluences have been fairly 
killer. Secker and Warburg, thoroughly assimilated.” — 
1955. 10s. 6d. ‘An imaginative Maurice Richardson, NSN 23-4- 
feat to have caught the inside 53. Am’. 
life of a twelve-year-old so ex- Kauffmann, Stanley, 1916-. A 
actly and to have kept it up change of climate. Secker and 
without a false note from start Warburg, 1955. 15s. ‘What is 
to finish. —Richard Lister, NSN lacking . . . is any strong 
16-4-55. Ab*. counterpart to the hero’s com- 

Hardwick, Elizabeth. The simple pulsions in “The Philanderer” 
truth. Weidenfeld and Nicolson, . . . the problems seem insuffi- 
1955. 10s. 6d. ‘Miss Hardwick ciently dramatized . . . but one 
is a promising young American whole side of American life, that 
intellectual. Traces of Fosterism summed up in the famous saying 
and Trillingism and various in- “The business of the United 
tellectual whimsies may be dis- States is business”, is admirably 
cerned here and there, but Miss done.’—Walter Allen,» NSN 7-5- 
Hardwick has a distinct touch 55.. Ab**. 
= _ originality. "—NSN 23-4-55. Walter, Eugene. The untidy _Pil- 

grim. Eyre, 1955. 12s. 6d. 

Heath, W. L. Violent Saturday The writing is so lively and ‘the 
Hamilton, 1955. 10s. 6d. ‘Re- Southern idiom is so deftly em- 
makably accomplished for a ployed that a reader can enjoy 
first novel. It is taut and _ bril- this extravaganza even while re- 
liantly planned. Ostensibly the jecting the legend.—TLS 29-4- 
story of a bank robbery in an 55. Ap*. 

3. OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS 

Home, Michael, pseud. mental, but he establishes with 
Bush, Christopher, 1885-. AB/B. firm strokes his country editor 
That was yesterday. Methuen, and his country town.—TLS 29- 
1955. 12s. 6d. ‘Mr. Home’s un- 4-55. aB** 


pretentious story is frankly senti- 
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PLASTIC BOOK COVERS 


Keep that new look on your books. 


Made in all sizes to cover books with or without 
Dust Jackets. 


Material does not tear or become brittle with age, 
and is transparent. 


Prices reasonable 


For samples and price list contact 


C. H. RENNIE 
114 Princes Drive, NELSON 








BOOKBINDING — REPAIRS 


We are binding for 40 main libraries and are able to 
cope with several more. We bind in Winterbottom’s 
bookcloth or Dominion Vellum. Our prices displayed 
are quoted only for Public Libraries and Schools. 


BOOKS Up to 9” x 6"—3/6 each. 
Up to 11” x 7°—5/1 each. 
Up to 15” x 10”—10/10 each. 
SEWING 1/- to 1/6 extra—undertaken where 
necessary. Stitchless binding also 
undertaken where necessary. 
MAGAZINES Covers stiffened— Up to 10” x 7” 
2/- each. 
Over 10” x 7”—2/6 each. 
Magazines returned expeditiously 


CAMBRIDGE BOOKBINDING SERVICE 
Empire Street, Cambridge P.O. Box 57 
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for all your 
Sheet Music and 
Gramophone 
Recordings 


For the finest range of both 
classical and popular sheet music 
and gramophone records - some- 
thing for EVERY taste-come to 
Begg's, New Zealand's leading 
music house for more than 90 


years. 








CHARLES BEGG & CO. LTD.: Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch, Dunedin 
Hamilton, Palmerston North, Nelson, Timaru, Oamaru and Invercargill 


10 MODERN BRANCHES THROUGHOUT NEW ZEALAND 
—— J 








BOOK JACKETS 


We have pleasure in submitting the following information relative 
to TRANSPARENT BOOK JACKETS for library books. 

This Book Jacket has met with a great reception from public and 
commercial libraries in Great Britain, America and the Continent. 
It is simple in construction and easy to attach to each book. 

The main attributes of this Book Jacket are that it preserves the 
character of each book, maintains each book in a new condition, 
has a great hygienic value, protects the binding and prolongs the 
life of each book. 

Eventually a library whose books are covered with these Jackets 
will have a bright and pleasing appearance. 


NEW ZEALAND BOOK SERVICE LTD. 
P.O. Box 33, Paraparaumu. 





Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 


eceutcceairty 





BOOKS 


for your Library... 


LIBRARIANS ! OUR JOB IS TO 
SUPPLY THE BOOKS YOU 
WANT. WE HAVE THE 
FACILITIES TO DO THAT JOB 
PROMPTLY AND EFFICIENTLY. 


We carry the largest and most comprehensive 
book stocks in New Zealand 


Our own London Buying Branch, keeps us in 
close touch with all publishing houses. 


We can procure all Australian publications 
through our Branches in Sydney, Melbourne 
and Perth 


We are the New Zealand headquarters and 
distributors for publishers such as Sampson 
Low and Odham’s Press 

Our staff of expert booksellers are fully 
equipped to give you efficient service and the 
help of their wide experience 


Place your Library Orders with 


Woienbeh Sonls Le 





CHRISTCHURCH AUCKLAND HAMILTON WELLINGTON 


DUNEDIN INVERCARGILL LOWER HUTI 
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